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The concluding words in Miss Greene's paper of 
last week merit the attention of all thoughtful teach- 
ers of Latin. She emphasizes the necessity of 
"constant effort to put one's self mentally in the 
student's place, and to guide him along, without 
pausing, it is true, but also without haste or impa- 
tience". A great deal of recent discussion of the 
necessity of careful training in translation neglects 
this personal equation of the student's self. In 
Mr. Hale's suggestive remarks on the reading of 
Latin the same error seems to be committed. We 
must remember that the American child has prac- 
tically no training in the effect of words. He may 
use the vernacular with correctness and force but, 
though the effect of the individual word may be 
felt, it is not felt consciously. The chief difficulty 
that a young student meets is to grasp the idea that 
a word is, one might say, almost a living creature, 
affected by and having an effect on other words with 
which it is combined, and capable of different ef- 
fects according to the intention of the one who 
employs it. This conception of a word is not ob- 
tained immediately ; it must grow in a student's 
mind. Meanwhile, until he has gained it, the best 
he can do is to attach an English meaning to a 
foreign word and to attach this almost mechanically. 
It does not affect him that actual equivalence be- 
tween the words of one language and another is 
practically impossible. Substantial equivalents are 
all that he needs and all that the teacher ought to 
expect him to have. In the case of a large num- 
ber of words expressing concrete ideas the equiv- 
alence is practically complete. It is only in the 



case of what one might call abstract conceptions 
that this lack of equivalence is particularly striking. 

Miss Greene regrets that the early reading of the 
student is in an author as technical as Caesar. She 
regrets that a young student should learn £0110 in 
connection with the phrase pomere castra, but it is 
to be remembered that poncre castra is no further 
away from the actual meaning of pono than the 
English 'pitch camp' is from the actual meaning of 
'pitch'. In both cases the actual meaning is suf- 
ficiently near for the student to grasp the combina- 
tion without difficulty. On the other hand, the con- 
creteness of Caesar's style makes the vast majority 
of the words employed by him more nearly suscep- 
tible of word for word rendering than is the style 
of Cicero or Vergil. I do not, therefore, share 
the regret that Caesar is the first author put into 
the hands of students. 

If we put ourselves in the young student's place 
we see that insistence upon the Latin order at the 
outset is a mistake. It adds needlessly to the 
difficulty in the early years. Again, it often hap- 
pens that translation of a Latin sentence in the 
order of the original would produce an effect in 
English entirely different from that intended by the 
Latin. What is needed in each case is that the 
natural Latin order should be rendered by the nat- 
ural English order. Thus, the natural Latin order 
places the verb at the end of the sentence ; for a 
similar reason the verb should not, save for special 
reasons, be placed at the end of the sentence in 
the English translation. 

In fact, the essence of translation after all is that 
the version shall produce as nearly as possible the 
effect of the original, and this is, in many cases, a 
most difficult problem for even a mature trans- 
lator. For young students it is almost insoluble 
except under the most careful guidance. Many 
teachers while laying great stress on ren- 
dering a Latin sentence in the order of the orig- 
rendering a Latin sentence in the order of the orig- 
inal, neglect this more essential element. The sim- 
plest illustrations are found in poetry. Most of 
the editions of Vergil, in their vocabularies, give 
for cnsis the meaning 'sword'. Now sword is a 
prose word in English, whereas ensis never occurs 
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in prose in Latin. To render by 'sword' therefor, 
is to mistranslate the original. English has a 
number of words that belong to poetry to express 
this idea. In the line — 

He is coming! Quick, my falchion! 
the Roman word would have been ensis. Of 
course the English does not always have an equiv- 
alent that matches the range of the Latin word. 
Take, for example, Vergil's use of linquo. This 
word does not belong to prose, which uses relinquo. 
The nearest English equivalent 'forsake' is not al- 
ways the same. Then, too, metre may have its 
effect. Thus Vergil always uses propinquo for 
appropinquo because appropinquo is metrically im- 
possible. It is, therefore, a matter of doubt whether 
Vergil expected propinquo to produce a particular 
effect ; unquestionably, however, he did expect linquo 
to produce a special effect. Consequently, one may 
hesitate to translate propinquo by 'draw nigh'. But 
these as well as other important considerations de- 
pend upon the personal equation of the student. 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ING OF GREEK ART 1 

Professor Michaelis begins his recent book on 
the archaeological discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the following words: "If the favor of 
the general public, at least in Germany, toward the 
close of the last century, has more and more been 
withdrawn from the study of antiquity, this change 
of interest has at any rate affected archaeology to a 
much less degree, for in the domain of ancient art 
during many decades a succession of noteworthy 
discoveries has awakened widespread interest". 

German conditions are, of course, in many ways 
different from ours, but the differences are in de- 
gree rather than in kind, and this recently formed 
association is proof enough, if any were needed, that 
we teachers of Classics are quite aware of the dan- 
gers of our position in the face of the withdrawal 
of public interest in the subjects which are nearest 
to us. It is perhaps not so clear whether there is 
to be any compensation or help for this loss of in- 
terest in a growing attention on the part of the 
American public to the artistic side of Greek life, 
but the outlook here seems to have some distinctly 
hopeful features : the public press lays much stress 
on new discoveries; when new objects of Greek art 
make their appearance in museums, people flock to 
see them, and our school at Athens, now a quarter 
of a century old, has grown steadily, if slowly, both 
in the character of its work and in the influence 
which it exerts. Is it not possible that in fostering 
an interest in Greek art we may be not only further- 

i This paper was presented at the meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, April 27, 
1907. 



ing something intrinsically valuable, but may also 
be thereby lending a helping hand to the general 
cause of classical study? 

Much discussion is going on elsewhere than in 
our own country concerning the study of Greek art 
in connection with classical work in schools and 
colleges. Two years ago at the International Con- 
gress at Athens several addresses dealt with vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, such as the proper scope 
of the work, the education of teachers, methods of 
illustration, etc. In the older countries there is 
of course a far larger body of educated opinion to 
support such study, but we have a right to believe 
that this may come to us too in time when the days 
of the present boisterous struggle for private gain 
are past and the public becomes more inclined not 
simply to ask for the man who "does things", but 
to inquire a little more into the value of what he 
does. 

These are, however, days of crowded programmes 
in schools and colleges. Hence, if the claims of 
new subjects are urged, these claims call for ample 
justification, and such justification should rest on a 
broad and solid foundation. It should be shown, it 
seems to me, that the new subject is likely to add 
something of real value to the life of the student, 
and to bring to him some humanizing influence; it 
should, in short, be of a nature to add to the hap- 
piness and well-being of later life. Is art in gen- 
eral and Greek art, specifically, a subject of this 
nature? This is indeed a far-reaching topic, for 
it involves the ethical question of a conception of 
happiness and the aesthetic question of what art 
has to do with ethics. These, truly, are matters 
which I am not qualified to discuss, even if this 
were the time for such discussion, but it may not 
be out of place to state briefly a Greek view touch- 
ing them — I mean specifically Aristotle's — to see if 
his ideas do not embody a theory which is calcu- 
lated to suggest to us some real utility in the teach- 
ing of Greek art. 

I am aware that modern writers on such subjects 
regard Greek views of ethics and aesthetics as in- 
adequate and in many respects elementary. Per- 
haps they are, but for all that they contain much 
practical truth. At this University our philoso- 
phers have been of late talking much about "Prag- 
matism", a theory which, if I understand the re- 
cent discussion correctly, tends to regard as true 
ideas which appear to work under practical appli- 
cation; to me at least Aristotle's ideas seem to 
respond pretty well to this test. What, then, has 
he to say about happiness or well-being? Those 
of you who are familiar with the Ethics (a book, 
by the way, that we classical students do not read 
half as much as we ought) will remember that the 



